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Mpateretens ener” * 580 | plates of his eighteen children, and his “ per- 

King’s Ships Built in Scotland .. ... ... 580 | fect pedigree.’”? His eldest son Francis had 

_Sir Stephen Giyhne’s Deven Churches .._ 582 | incurred his displeasure by having married 
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Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing postage, two half- yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 





"Memorabilia. . 


WE are glad ‘to > take | note of a second series 

of ‘ American Colonists in English Re- 
cords’ brought out by Mr. George Sherwood, 
whose first series we reviewed at clxiii. 231. 
They are taken from the Records of the 
Drapers’ Company; Acts of the Privy Coun- 
cil; the Public Record Office; the General 
Register House, Edinburgh; from one or 
two local Probate Registries, and from other 
scattered records; but mainly from the prin- 
cipal Probate Registry. Up to 1630 the en- 
tries concern only Virginia, and relate in 
large proportion to prisoners; then New 
England appears on the scene and we have 
a record of prosperous families. In 1648 
occurs a first mention of Indians—in the 
will of Mr. Thomas Bins of Halifax, who 
gives £5 ‘‘ towards the advance of the Gos- 
pell amongst the poore Indians in New Eng- 
Jand.”’” In 1649 a William Holmes leaves 
£10 to ‘‘ the Master of the shipp if he will 
lett them [i.e., the testator’s two sons and 
a kinsman’s two children] goe to Ver- 
genia’’; and in the same year Richard 
Kempe of Kichneck, Virginia, directs in 
his will that his body be ‘‘ decently buried ”’ 
in his orchard. Mascal Giles, clerke of 
Wartling, Sussex, directs in his will (1652) : 
““My sonne Edward to be transported into 
New England, Virginia or the Barbadoes, 
there to serve a Master for a _ term of 
yeares.”” Under 1665 occurs a list of some 
thirty convicted Quakers in the county gaol 


at Hertford who are to be transported to | 
| tor be -* 


some of the King’s plantations “ excepting 
Virginia and New England.’’ The most 
important personage we hear of is Sit 
Edmund Plowden, Knt., of Wanstead, Co. 
Southampton, “Tord Earl Palatine and 
Captain Generall of the Province of New 
Albion in America and a peere of the King- 
dome of Ireland,’’ who directs in his will 
that he is to be buried at ‘‘ Lidbury church 
in Shropshire in the chappell of the Plow- 





‘‘a woman of mean parentage called Mar- 


| garet.”’ 


The work is provided with a full index, 
and we are asked to state that copies of 
this, separately, may be obtained from the 
publisher (George Sherwood, 210, Strand, 


London, W.C.2). 
PX the November American Review, Mr. 
Tremaine McDowell has an article about 
the ‘ First American Novel.’ This was pub- 
lished in January, 1789, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts—a somewhat belated enterprise, as 
Mr. McDowell remarks, for, old prejudice 
against fiction being persistently active 
among them, ‘‘ the American people had 
achieved a ccuaais before they were able to 
produce a single indigenous novel.’’ The 
story was entitled ‘The Power of Sympathy : 
or, the Triumph of Nature’; and, though it 
might incur reprobation merely as a novel, 
it offered its readers in abundance both moral 
exhortation and encouragement, as fashion 
then enjoined, to sensibility. Nevertheless, 
frantic and not altogether unsuccessful efforts 
were made to suppress it, so that it is now 


| a rare book. Readers who have the chance 


‘to look into it will observe the frequent stories 
of * female frailty ’’ which it contains; but 
not in them lay the cause of objection. The 
offence was in the fact that it related a mel- 
ancholy and discreditable episode in the his- 
tory of a well-known family of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, so unmistakeably, and while 
the events were so recent that its circulation 
was not to be borne. Naturally it was pub- 
lished anonymously as by ‘‘ A Lady of Mas- 
sachusetts,’’ and the prying literary his 


| torian was at one time inclined ‘to fix the 


authorship on the wronged wife of the trag- 
edy. Recent investigation seems to have 
cleared her, without, however, getting nearer 
to the true author than conjecture. Mr. 
McDowell pronounces ‘ The Power of Sym- 
pathy ’—“ stilted, inept, at times absurd ”’ 
a remarkably accurate prophecy 
and epitome of early fiction in the United 
States,’ exemplifying ‘“‘the tearful tales 
which were to charm many generations of 
sentimental Americans.’’ What, in this con- 
text, is a generation? for he goes on: 
“ Apologetic, didactic, emotional, melo- 
dramatic—such was to be native fiction for 
a half-century.’’ Should we count one gen- 
eration of readers to a decade ? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘‘ UNDERSTOOD RELATIONS.”’ 
‘ WACBETH,’ IIT, iv. 124: 


Augures and understood relations have 
By maggot-pies and choughs and rookes 
brought forth 

The secret’st man of blood. 
The comments I have seen fail ‘to give such 
an explanation of ‘‘ understood relations ”’ 
as accounts for the prominent mention of 
birds as the means of detection. They speak 
of the interpreting of unobserved relations 
between this and that somewhat in ‘the sense 
of ‘‘ putting two and two together.’’ A 
partial exception is furnished by the admir- 
able Theobald: but to my mind he errs by 
altering the text ‘to: 


Augurs that understood relations. 


I believe him, however, to be on the right 
track when in his note he quotes two ancient 
stories: one, that of Bessus, a long undetec- 
ted parricide who, passing a nest of young 
swallows, broke it with his spear and killed 
the birds. When reproached for his cruelty, 
he said: “‘ Why, didn’t you hear them chat- 
tering and saying I had killed my father ?”’ 
Suspicion and investigation led to his death. 
The other, the more familiar story of the 
cranes of Ibycus. Ibycus, attacked by brig- 
ands, called upon a flight of cranes that was 
passing over to witness and avenge his death. 
The search for him was vain: but after some 
time the murderers went to a theatre: a 
flight of cranes passed over: one said 10 
his neighbours with a laugh: ‘‘ Look, there 
are the avengers of Ibycus.’’ He was over- 
heard, and the vengeance followed. 

These two stories, I say, Theobald quotes. 
Two at least I may add, and there may be 
many more. St. Meinrad of Einsiedeln was 
murdered at his cell by men in search of 
treasure. In his case the part of the cranes 
was played by ravens, which are his symbol. 
Martin Luther is credited with a story of 
‘“a certain Almaigne,’’ murdered and, like 
Ibycus, invoking a flight of crows. 
ing to an inn, ‘the men are overheard by the 
tapster to say of a flight of crows, ‘‘ There 
are the avengers of him we killed yesterday.”’ 
Result as before. 

My point is that the text does not need 
alteration and that ‘‘ understood relations "’ 


Resort- | 


| 
| simply means “overheard conversations or 
| reports.’’ This meaning of “‘ relation ’’ is 
| as early as any. 

The suggestion has been long in my mind, 
| and it is only too likely that someone has 
made it before. 
| M. R. James. 
Eton College. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SCOTLAND. 
(See ante pp. 293. 309, 329, 347, 368). 


Built by Fleming and Ferguson, Ltd., 
Paisley. 

1895. Arras, S.S. Tug. Completed 
1895. 165 T., 450 H.P. She served at Gib- 
raltar until between 1905 and 1909, when 
she was deleted. 

1895. Aetna, 8.S. Tug. (As Arras). 
Completed 1895. Purchased 1896; believed 
re-named Crover. Served at Gibraltar 
1898-1905-09, when she was deleted. 

1896. Er, S.S. Tug. 175 T., 450 H.P. 


Served at Portland 1898-1905. Deleted be- 
fore 1910. 

1896. Sprite. (As Etr). Completed 
1896. Served at Portland until deleted 


circa 1909. 

26 Feb., 1907. Recovery, 8.8. Moor- 
ing-vessel and tug. 735 T., 500 H.P. Served 
Devonport until deleted 1923-24. 

20 Nov., 1915. Mottusc (ex TRINCULO). 
434 T. Gone before 1921. 

29 Apr., 1916. Lincrrenp. Paddle, 
mine-sweeper. Completed 30 May, 1916. 


9 Mar., 1917. Hamsrepon, T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Completed 30 May, 1917. Sold 
1922. 

4 June, 1917. Heyrurop, T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Completed 25 July, 1917. Baltic 
1918-19. Sold 1922. 

18 Dec., 1917. Lanark. Paddle, mine- 
sweeper. Completed 11 Feb., 1918. 

12 Mar., 1918. Lewes. Paddle, mine- 


sweeper. Completed 16 Apr., 1918. 

12 June, 1918. Muniocuy (ex Macpvrr), 
T.S. Mine-sweeper. Completed 1 Aug., 
1918. 

10 Oct., 1918. Matzarc, T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Laid down 1918; completed 23 
Dec., 1918. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Sold 1928. 

19 Feb., 1919. Matvern, T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Laid down 1918. Completed 19 
Apr., 1919. Navy List 1925. 


15 Apr., 1919. Marazion, T.S. Mine: 
| sweeper. Completed 1 July, 1919; Navy 
' List 1925. 
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| 
Admiralty Trawlers. 

11 July, 1917. THomas Coxtarp. Ad- | 
miralty trawler. Completed 18 July, 1917. 
Sunk by submarine north of Rathlin Island, 
1 Mar., 1918. 

20 Sept., 1917. JoHN CorwarpER. Ad- 
miralty trawler. Completed 17 Oct., 1917. 

20 Nov., 1917. Bengamin CoLeman. Ad- 
miralty trawler. Completed 14 Dec., 1917. 

6 Aug., 1918. Joun Dunkin. Admiralty 
trawler. Completed 18 Sept., 1918. 

27 Oct., 1919. THomas Dennison.  <Ad- 
miralty trawler. Completed 27 Nov., 1919. 

10 Nov., 1919. Wutt1am Harvey.  Ad- 
miralty trawler. Completed 11 Dec., 1919. 

9 Dec., 1919. AnrtHUR Herwin. Admir- 
alty trawler. Completed 20 Jan., 1920. 


Rescue Tugs. 


16 June, 1919. Sr. Fercus. Completed 
9 Sept., 1919. 
17 July, 1919. Sr. Frnparr. Completed 


25 Nov., 1919. 
Built by Lobnitz and Co., Ltd., 
Renfrew. 
21 Dec., 1896. Monkey. Tank vessel. 
Built at Renfrew 1896. 340 T., I.H.P. 308. 
Completed 27 Feb., 1897. 


17 Feb., 1897. CHus. Tank vessel. 340 
T., LH.P. 320. Completed 7 Apr., 1897. 
Served all her time at the Cape. Navy Lists 
1928. 


4 Mar., 1897. Torrotsze. Tank vessel. 
330 T., ILH.P. 343. Built at Renfrew 1897. 
Completed 29 Apr., 1897. Serving 1928. 


29 Apr., 1915. HoneEysuckie. ‘‘ Flower 
Class’? sloop. 1,200 T., I.H.P. 1,873. 
Completed 7 June, 1915. Dardanelles 1915. 
Sold 1922. 

2 June, 1915. Iris. ‘‘ Flower Class” 
sloop. 1,200 T., I.H.P. 1,960. Completed 


29 July, 1915. Sold 1920. 

10 Sept., 1915. Hetrorrope. ‘‘ Flower 
Class’’ sloop. 1,200 T., I.H.P. 2,280. Com- 
pleted 28 Nov., 1915. Gallipoli 1915; N. 
America and West Indies 1926. Navy Lists 
1932. 

11 Nov., 1915. Myrris. ‘Flower Class’’ 
sloop. 1,200 T., I.H.P. 2,290. Completed 
15 Dec., 1915. Mined in Gulf of Finland 
16 July, 1919. 

5 Dec., 1915. Gnar. River gun-boat. | 
645 T. H.P. 3,660. Completed 11 Jan., 
1916. Mesopotamia 1916-17; China 1918-33. | 

24 Dec., 1915. Crocus. ‘ Flower Class ”’ 
sloop (as last). 1,250 T., I.H.P. 2,381. | 
Completed 25 Feb., 1916. Navy Lists, 1925. | 
29. Feb., 1916. Cycrtamen. ‘Flower | 





| Portland 25 Feb., 1918. 


Class ’’ sloop. 
Laid down 1915. 
Navy Lists 1925. 

12 Apr., 1916. Lapysrrp. 
boat. 645 T., I.H.P. 3,660. 
May, 1916. 

2 June, 1916. Tamarisk (Q.11). ‘‘Flower 
Class’ sloop. 1,340 T., I.H.P. 2,936. Com- 
pleted 2 Aug., 1916. Served as a special 
service vessel. Sold 1922. 

18 Aug., 1916. ‘‘ P.S.60.’’ Paddle-wheel 
steamer for the service of the Government 
of India in Mesopotamia. 530 T., I.H.P. 
1,074. Completed 9 Oct., 1916. 

16 Oct., 1916. ‘‘ P.S.61.’’ Paddle-wheel 
steamer for the service of the Government of 
India in Mesopotamia. 530 T., I.H.P. 
1,161. Completed 28 Nov., 1916. 

28 Nov., 1916. Muskerry. 
sweeper. 730 T., I.H.P. 2,713. 
24 Jan., 1917. Baltic 1918-19. Sold 1923. 

10 Jan., 1917. OUaktey. Mine-sweeper. 
730 T., IL.H.P. 2,212. Completed 6 Mar., 
1917. 

11 May, 1917. ‘‘H.P.8.’’ Paddle-wheel 
hospital steamer for service in Mesopotamia. 
568 T., I.H.P. 1,222. Completed 10 July, 
1917. For the Inland Water Transport 
Section Royal Engineers. 

19 June, 1917. Larcnox. Oiler. 1,930 
T., L.H.P. 864. Completed 10 Aug., 1917. 

16 Aug., 1917. ‘‘H.P.9.”’ Paddle-wheel 
hospital steamer for service in Mesopotamia. 
For the Inland Water Transport Section 


1,250 T., I.H.P. 2,500. 
Completed 5 Apr., 1916. 


River gun- 
Completed 8 


Mine- 
Completed 


| Royal Engineers. 658 T., I.H.P. 1,270. 
Completed 1 Oct., 1917. 
24 Sept., 1917. Potyantuus. ‘‘ Flower 


, 


Class’ sloop. 1,470 T., I.H.P. 2,790. Com- 
pleted 13 Nov., 1917. Sank ‘‘ U.B. 17 ”’ off 
Sold Jan., 1921, 
and re-named CoLiMa. 


18 Oct., 1917. Limot. Oiler. 1,930 T. 
I.H.P. 892. Completed 17 Dec., 1917. 
29 Jan., 1918. Saxrrrace,! ‘‘ Flower 


Class’ sloop. 1,420 T., I.H.P. 2,859. Com- 
pleted 27 Mar., 1918. Converted to 
R.N.V.R. drillship at Pembroke c. 1920-21. 
Re-named PRESIDENT. 





1 This vessel stationed off the Thames Em- 


| bankment was stated by “ First Watch” in a 


recent nocturnal broadcast talk from on board 
a tender on the tide, to have been a Mystery 
Ship—this statement he has not substantiated, 
otherwise. This talk brought back to one’s 
mind that beautifal—perhaps most beautiful 
picture “ Toil, Wealth, Grime, and Glitter on 
a Flowing Tide.” It used to hang in the South 
Kensington Museum, and may be now in the 
Tate Gallery. 
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26 Mar., 1918. PancpournE (ex Pap: | 
stow). Mine-sweeper. 775 T., I.H.P. | 
2,215. Completed 6 May, 1918. 

21 May, 1918. PrnartH. Mine-sweeper. 
775 T., I.H.P. 2,746. Completed 2 July, 
1918. 

25 June, 1918. Ponvepoor (ex PoLPERRO). 
Mine-sweeper. 775 T., LH.P. 2,273. Com- 
pleted 20 Aug., 1918. Sold 1923. 

6 Nov., 1918. PRestatyNe (ex PoRLock). | 
Mine-sweeper. 775 T., I.H.P. 2,411. Com- 
pleted 10 Dec., 1918. Sold 1923. 

3 Mar., 1919. PrrersFreLD (ex Port- 
MADOC). Minesweeper. 840 T., I.H.P. 
2,264. Completed 10 May, 1919. Lost 1931. 

15 Apr., 1919. Frrzroy? (er PINNER, 
ex PoRTREATH). Hunt Class mine-sweeper, 
completed 21 June, 1919. 800 T., I.H.P. | 


2,384. Commissioned as surveying ship 23 
Feb., 1920. Still serving Home Water Sur- 
vey 1932. 


1919. Ross (ex Ramsey). 
Mine-sweeper. Completed 21 Aug., 1919. 
840 T., I.H.P. 2,459. Navy Lists 1932. 

26 Aug., 1919. Frinpers? (ex RaDLey). 
Hunt Class mine-sweeper. Completed 21 
Oct., 1919. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,500. Commis- 
sioned as surveying vessel on Home Waters ' 


Survey 23 Feb., 1920. Serving 1932. 


Built by Russel and Co. (later Lithgows, 
Ltd.), Port Glasgow. 

10 Mar., 1897. SrrarHMmore (later Har- | 
LEQUIN). 528 T. Completed 15 Apr., 1897. 
Steel, paddle steam ferry. Employed at 
Portsmouth (1910). Employed Medway 
Ferry Service (1932). 


12 June, 


31 Mar., 1916. Patrol Boat:—‘‘ P.21.”’ 
610 T. 16 June, 1916. 

28 Dec., 1916. BRAMBLELEAF. Oiler. 
Completed 30 Apr., 1917. 

28 Aug., 1918. War Garxwar. Oiler. 
Completed 27 Sept., 1918. 

29 Jan., 1919. War Surxarr. Oiler. 
Completed 23 May, 1919. 

28 June, 1919. War Drwan. Oiler. 
Completed 30 Aug., 1919. 

28 Nov., 1919. War Branmin. Oiler. 
Completed 5 Feb., 1920. 

29 Dec., 1919. War Prnparr. Oiler. 


Completed 16 Mar., 1920. 


Built by A. and J. Inglis, Glasgow. 


30 May, 1907. H.M. Royal Yacht 
ALEXANDRA. Completed 25 Apr., 1908. | 


2 Firzroy and F.inpers were converted to 
surveving vessels after completion as mine- | 
sweepers ! 
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| Sold 1921. 
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Navy List 1921 gives 2,050 T., Turbines. 


Guns—2--7 pr. (Bronze). 
25 Apr., 1911. Fury. Destroyer. 760 
Completed 7 Feb., 1912, 


23 Dec., 1915. Farrmarp. Paddle, mine- 
sweeper. 430 G.T. 792 T. Sunk by mine 
near Cross Sand Buoy 9 Nov., 1916. 

16 Mar., 1916. DucHess or Buccieucn. 
Paddle, mine-sweeper. 686 T. (ex excursion 
steamer). Completed 23 May, 1916. 

3 July, 1916. Newsury. Paddle, mine- 


sweeper. Completed 10 Sept., 1916. 736 T. 
Navy Lists 1921. 
20 June, 1918. Newark (ex NEw yn), 


Mine-sweeper. 767 T. I.H.P. 2,200. Com- 
pleted 27 Sept., 1918. Navy Lists 1924. 

8 Aug., 1918. Nartsea (ex NeEwauay). 
(As Newark). Completed 21 Nov., 1918. 
766 T. Navy Lists 1924. 

21 Feb., 1919. Wrysourne (as Newark). 
Completed 4 July, 1919. 766 T. Sold 1928. 

29 May, 1919. Rerron (ex WickKtow). 
(As Newark). Completed 16 Sept., 1919. 
767 T. Sold 1920; now Bombay Steam Nav. 
Co.’s RUPAVATI. 

Patrol Vessels. 

20 Apr., 1916. ‘ P.18.”’ 
pleted 1 July, 1916. 

1 Mar.,.1917. ““ P.59.”’ 
15 May, 1917. 

30 Aug., 1917. ‘“ P.64.” 
pleted 17 Nov., 1917. 


Hospital Vessels. 
8 Aug., 1917. ‘‘H.P.14.’’ Hospital paddle 


573 T. Com- 
578 T. Completed 


578 T. Com- 


| steamer. Completed 3 Dec., 1917. 
3 Dec., 1917. ‘‘ H.P.15.’’ Hospital paddle 
steamer. Completed 31 Mar.,-1918. 


Joun A. RupERtT-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
(To be continued), 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See ante pp. 20, 63, 96, 130, 168, 204, 
241, 274, 314, 349). 


Satcomse. (Holy Trinity). 


This Church is in.a most lovely situation 
in a valley open to the sea, and entirely 
surrounded by orchards. It consists of a 
West Tower, a small Nave with Aisles, and 
Chancel. The Tower is Rectilinear but 
plain, with a battlement and octagonal tur- 
ret at the S.E. corner. The Belfry windows: 
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are square headed, there are several portions 
of earlier work; the Nave has on each side 
two plain pointed arches; the pier on the 
South is quite plain, without a capital; on 
the North is a circular pillar with square | 
capitals of Norman work. In the N. Aisle 
are some windows of 2 and 3 lights with 
early Curvilinear tracery, one having shafts 
to the inner arch. In the South aisle the | 
west window is a plain lancet, and there 

is a curious large square window having 5 

lights with quatrefoils between their heads, 

apparently of Curvilinear character. The | 
Chancel arch is a very odd one, without | 
moulding on shafts, but very rude and of 
a kind of trefoil form. In the Chancel are 
several lancet windows, some trefoiled, but 
mostly walled up; the East window is late 
Rectilinear, and in the Wall just under it 
on the outside is a string of Norman work, 
consisting of two courses of ornaments of 
this kind with the rope moulding run- | 
ning between them. The Chancel had | 
once a small aisle on the South and a semi- | 
circular arch with shafts is visible in the 

Wall. The base of the pulpit is of stone. 

The Font is a plain octagon. 

[Gould, p. 259]. 


St. Swithin. Feby 25th, 1852. 


A common type of good sized Devonshire | 
village Church, recently much improved and 
enlarged by the addition of an Architec- 
tural Chancel. Thus the whole of the orig- 
inal Church with its continued side Aisles 
becomes now the Nave. The whole is 3d. 
Pd. The arcade is of 5 bays, of which the 
3 western originally formed the Nave: the 
arches are well moulded, the piers light 
and clustered of 4 shafts with intermediate 
spaces moulded, and general capitals with 
a band of foliage following the lozenge form 
of the pier. “The piers are stilted, more 
particularly so those of the original Chan- 
cel, the foliage varies. In the original 
Chancel the arcade is set higher and it is 
raised on steps. There is also a bracket’ on 
the pier forming the interval between the 
original Chancel & Nave. The roof of the 
Central portion has been raised throughout, 
& a Clerestory added of square headed 2 light 
windows. The former roof is preserved, of 
the coved form, with ribs and bosses, and 
the beams on brackets. The Chancel. arch 
springs from the walls. The Aisles are as 
usual wide and have good cornices under 
their roofs. The windows are of the usual | 


SANDFORD. 


kind, except that one at the E. of the south | 
aisle has shafts to the rear arch. The E. 


| lights, r 
| on the 8. is a part of a Cross in granite. 


| Church not embattled & 


| window is of 4 lights, and filled with obitu- 
| ary glass in memory of the late Sir Hum- 
| phrey Davie: 


obt 1848. The Tower arch is 
very plain and coarse. The galleries are old 
and of Jacobean Character. 
eral ancient carved bench ends, all flat 
topped & exhibiting some singular varieties 
of tracery, grotesque figures &c. The Font 
is a new one, octagonal, with panneling and 
quatrefoils. The Altar is solid of wood, pan- 
neled in front. The Sacrarium very nicely 
appointed. The S. porch is large and plain. 
The Tower plain and poor, rather small for 
the Church, but recently somewhat raised 
in height. It has no buttresses and is 
divided by one string, has a battlement and 
a stair turret at the N.E. terminated by a 
forked battlement, the belfry windows of 2 
square headed. In the Churchyard 


[Gould, p. 263; Stabb, ii., p. 151]. 
SHaucH. St. Edward. June 3, 1852. 


The Church has a body and side Aisles, 
West Tower & S. Porch, all Perpr. The 
Tower is tall & of granite, embattled, with 
4 octagonal crocketed pinnacles, 3 stages in 
height, with fine buttresses not quite at the 
angles & an octagonal turret in the centre 
of the S. face. The Belfry windows of 2 
lights. The W. Window of 3 lights, and be- 


| low it a labelled door with panneled span- 


There are 6 bells. The Tower arch 
rises from shafts. The Chancel extends a 
little beyond the Aisles. The Arcade is of 4 
bays. The arches obtuse, upon clustered 
columns of granite. The E. windows of 4 
lights, the Northern Windows square headed 
for the most part. Those on the S. of 3 
lights, some coarse, some of the better sort. 
One is of the uncouth kind which occurs at 
Marlborough & elsewhere in South Devon. 
The roofs are coved with ribs and _ bosses. 
The Font has an octagonal bowl upon a 


drels. 


| square shaft & surmounted by a nice ancient 


cover of wood, rising high into a aspesmidial 


| form, with good carving and open bands of 


foliage. 

The Porch is embattled, the rest of the 
with slate roof. 
The Porch has a parvise lighted by a small 
window and a stone groined roof. 

On the N. side is a projection correspond- 
ing with the plan of rood screen. 

[ Gould, P. 265; Stabb, i., p. 112; Stabb, 

‘Ch. Ant.,’ i, p. 112]. 


SHatpon. (SS. Nicholas and Peter). 
From Teignmouth we went over to Shal- 


There are sev- * 
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don, from there by rugged roads over a suc- 
cession of steep hills, and commanding fine 
sea views, we went to the village of St. 
Mary Church where numerous beautiful 
articles, tables, chess-boards &c., made of 
the marble found in the neighbourhood, may 
be had. The Parish Church stands high 
and its lofty white-washed Tower may be 
seen for many miles. The Church consists 
of a Nave, Chancel, side aisles and Tower at 
the W. end. The whole is white-washed. 
The Tower of the same description as that 
of Alphington. It is a large Church and 
the Nave of great breadth. The Nave is 
divided from the side aisles by 5 pointed 
arches with architrave mouldings springing 
from lozenge piers with various capitals, 
some being charged with rich foliage, some 
with a great diversity of figures and others 
having only plain bands. Across the Nave 
and aisles is a very fine wood screen with 
beautiful tracery and other ornament com- 
mon in this county. The side aisles of ‘the 


Chancel are also enclosed with rich wood 
screens. There are also some fine old carved 
pews. The Pulpit is of carved wood work 


and gilt, but the work is Italian. The win- 
dows are mostly Rectilnr. The Font is a 
very fine Norman one, the form is cylindri- 
cal and it is richly ornamented with medal- 


but mounted upon the top of the capitals 
of the pier of the S. arcade, & a very old 
transome narrow arch on the N., which seems 
to be a hagioscope communicating with the 
Transept. The roofs are coved and ribbed 
with cornice. The rood screen remains in 
fair preservation, also the parclose screen 
S. of the Chancel much mutilated. There 
are some square headed windows, but most 


| of them are pointed of 3 lights, some of 2. 


lions containing various figures of horses and | 


other animals. The base is octagonal. The 
Church has a plain battlement. An octag- 
onal turret on the North side between the 


Nave & Chancel and a south porch with a | 


room over it. The Tower contains 4 bells. 


[Gould, p. 265; Stabb, ii., pp. 154, 155]. 


SHEEPSTOR. (Dedication unknown). 
Srd June, 1852. 
The Church partakes of the character usual 
in these parts. It has a nave and undivided 
Chancel with S. Aisle to the end, N. & S. 
Transepts, S. Porch and Western Tower. 
There is much resemblance to the Meavy 
Church. The Tower is of granite of 5 
stages & embattled with 4 octagonal crock- 
eted pinnacles. The general outline is good, 
and there are no buttresses. There is an 
octagonal turret at the N.E. Corner. The 
Belfry Windows of 2 lights, the W. window 
of 3 and below it a labeled door with span- 
drels panneled. The South porch has a 
similar outer door & a coved ribbed roof. 
The arcade is of 5 Tudor shaped arches with 
the usual piers having octagonal capitals, 
the whole much whitewashed. The Transepts 
open by pointed arches like those of the 
Nave. There is here also a Chancel arch, 


| canopy 


| 


On the S. is the projection for the rood 

stairs with a door closed. 
The Churchyard is very 

secluded & has a lych gate. 
{Gould, pp. 266-7 |. 


1842. 


This small Church has only a single aisle, 
with a small Transeptal chapel on the North, 
and a low embattled tower of red stone at 
the West end, having the usual octagonal 
turret attached. The whole is Rectilnr. In 
the South and at the East end of the Chan- 
cel the windows are of three lights, the 
others of two. In the East window is a 
little stained glass. There are some carved 
ends of open benches. The Font is octagonal 
panneled with lozenges and shields. There 
is a brass monumental inscription in Mem- 
ory of Sir William Huddesfield and his lady 
Katherine, daughter of Sir Philip Court- 
enay. It bears three figures, within two 
canopied compartments, the Knight kneeling 
at a desk and his surcoat charged with his 
armorial bearings ‘‘ argent, a fess sable, be- 
tween 3 hogs passant. Within the other 
is the lady kneeling, her mantle 
charged with the arms of Courtenay, and 
behind her are her son and 2 daughters, 
also kneeling. Underneath is this inscrip- 
tion : 


picturesque & 


SHILLINGFORD. St. George. 


Conditor et redemptor corporis et anime sit 
michi medicus custos utriusque Dame, Kateryn 
ye wife of S Willia Huddesffield & daughter of 
S. Phil Courtenay knyght. 


The Tower is said to have been built by 


| this Sir Wm. Huddesfield and on its west- 


ern side appears his arms on a shield, to- 


| gether with other shields bearing the arms 


of Courtenay, Carew, Fulford, &c. 
Tower 43 feet high. 
Length of Church 60. 14 wide. 
[Gould, p. 268; Stabb, iii., p. 92]. 
T. Cann HucGues, F.8.A. 
Lancaster. 


(To be continued). 
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NEW READINGS FOR A LETTER OF 
KEATS. 


N M. Buxton Forman’s ‘ The Letters of 

John Keats’ (Oxford University Press, 
1931) Mr. Forman records on p. xxv, vol. i, 
the source of the letter he numbers 161 (To 
Georgiana Augusta Keats, 13 Jan. 1820) as 
follows: ‘‘ MS. of the last two pages in the 
possession of Dr. Rosenbach, New York. For 
sources of the rest, see footnote on p. 487.”’ 
The note on pp. 487-488 (vol. ii) states that 
the text printed is 





a repetition of that given in the illustrated | 


edition of 1895 [‘'The Letters of John Keats,’ 
edited by H. Buxton Forman, London, Reeves 
& Turner} <... . i 
the portion dated January the 27th, from the 
print given from the hholograph in the cata- 


revised, with the exception of | 


logue of ‘ Books and Letters Collected by Wil- | 


liam Harris Arnold of New York.’ 

Some time since the publication of that 
catalogue (1901) the holograph (two sheets 
folded to make eight pages, each page 73 by 
93 inches), which Mr. Arnold bought from 
a bookseller in 1895 for $40.00 and sold at 
his sale on May 8, 1901, for $300.00, came 
into the possession of Mrs. Miriam Lutcher 
Stark of Orange, Texas. She now owns it, 


and with her permission I propose in this | 
note to correct a few of Mr. Forman’s read- | 


ings. The letter as printed by Mr. Arnold | 
and followed by Mr. Forman—aside from | 
the few variants I am recording — shows | 


considerable disregard (more than one would 
expect in view of some of Mr. Arnold’s 
meticulous readings) for many of Keats’s un- 
conventionalities of spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation found in the holograph. 1 
have not attempted except incidentally, to 
record these, but the next editor of Keats’s 
letters ought to check Mr. Forman’s text 
with the holograph for them. I have itali- 
cized the words which I present as new or 
corrected readings. 

‘“... and so side way comfort in the 
success of my friends. . . in so prosperous 
a way as to induce you... a little ven- 
turesome trembling contumely, whereon 
Charles... Not having succeeded at Drury 
Lane . . . an unversd visitor an[{d] news 
monger... if I had had any taste to turn 
them to account... making now one of 
an Ode. . . in the Sun whilest I wrote 
this . but to give a little glooming 
[what looks like a double quotation mark 
1s above the m of “ glooming ’’] light much 
like a [the a is in the manuscript] Shade” 
[Forman omits the quotation marks]. . 





her Father in Ireland was very much 
like my Shakspeare Almost all the 
parties I may chance to fall into... to sit 
and talk to them, but to not purpose | Did 
Keats have a tendency to write ‘“ not’’ 
instead of ‘‘no’’ before words in this 
construction? Earlier in the letter he 
wrote, ‘‘I have not right to think,’’ and 
then scratched out the ¢ of ‘‘not.”]... 
the dull processes of their every day Lives 
... he must have either self interest. . . 
I can see nothing but dullness . . . what 
encomiuns could you give .. . our Cheap- 
side T'radesmans sons and daughters. . . 
the third Créme de Bzrapgmdrag . 
glad to see him employed at his years... 
A is the soolishest | perhaps an intentional 
spelling], B the sulkiest . .. 

. . . T wang dillo dee . . this you must 
know... [In a letter to The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement (22 June, 1933) I stated 
that this expression was ‘‘I wang dillo 
dee ’’ and a nonsense word. 
and Joan Torrens immediately (7.L.S., 
6 July) refuted me, and I am now per- 
suaded that the first letter is a ‘‘T”’ and 
that if Keats did not know the expression 
in the exact form he uses, he only slightly 
modified some somewhat similar expres- 
sion he must have known to get it. From 
the spacing in the holograph it looks as 
if Keats thought of ‘‘T wang’”’ as form- 
ing two syllables rather than one; per- 
haps his spacing indicates that he gave 
the ““T’’ an unstressed syllabic value] 
... I know [no a good| many places... 
in its place ‘ T wang-dillo-dee ’ written... 
to wear T wang-dillo dee written on their 
Backs instead of wearing ribbands in their 
Button holes . . . would go sideways [the 
word is verfectly clear; there is no 7 in 
it, but the initial s is apparently written 
over something else] along walls . . . to 
keep their T wang dillo dee out of sight 
. .. that the T wang dillo dees would keep 
one another in Countenance . . . to con- 
descend to be a T wang dillo dee . 
robb’d in many a dwelling house. . . I 
was never yet a T wang dillo dee... say 
that T wang dillo dee is written... 
w an [underlined in the holograph] 
reach downward and slant. . .”’ 

Epwarp G. FLETCHER. 
The University of Texas, U.S.A. 
‘* TTAYWIRE ”’ MIND.—This new U.S.A. 
coinage denotes a man of confused 
ideas (according to Daily Express of 16 Nov. 


Mr. Forman - 
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1933, p. 6). It is derived from the strong 
coil-spring wire used to pack trusses of hay 
for long distances. When cut, this wire 
quickly ravels, and scatters bits of hay. 
Wma. JAGGARD. 


UCAS FAMILY (See ante p. 3517). 

would correct and add to this note. Moor 
Hall, though called Much Munden, lies 
actually in Ardeley parish, about a mile 
north of Wood End. To-day it is a farm- 
house, but at the time the Lucas family occu- 
pied it, it was a manor house, and the manor 
had belonged since 1605 to the Spence fam- 
ily, who continued to own it until after 1800. 
The first-named Edward Lucas was of Arkes- 
den, Essex. Both the Lucas and Exton fam- 
ilies were staunch Quakers, and they there- 
fore figure in the Herts County Sessions 
Rolls. This Edward Lucas was, on 23 Sept., 
1685, convicted of being present at an un- 
lawful conventicle held at Patmore Heath, 


Albury, Herts., and was fined 5s. His wife, 
Susan Exton, was perhaps a daughter of 


John Exton of Cottered, who, in 1660-1, with 
Mary, his wife, was presented for not attend- 
ing church. They were again presented on 


7 Apr., 1678, for the same reason. On 
2 Oct., 1682, he was convicted of not going 


to church for three Sundays, and was fined 
3s. for the benefit of the poor of Cottered. 
He refused to pay the fine or to take the 
oath of allegiance, and was therefore com- 
mitted to Hertford gaol. Apparently he re- 
mained there until 14 July, 1684, when, 
called into court, he again refused ‘to take 
the oath, and was therefore indicted for re- 
fusing twice. 

Sarah Blindell, who married Edward 
Lucas, junior, in 1724, probably belonged to 
the Quaker family of that name who lived 
at Cheshunt, Herts. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


MILY DICKINSON: A SONG. — The 
frail, tuftlet verses of Emily Dickinson 

do not easily lend themselves to musical set- 
ting. From the brief list of her poems which 
have been set to music (see the bibliography 
compiled by the Jones Library, Amherst, 
Mass., 1930), one notices that composers 
have not been attracted to the deft gem tac- 
tics of Emily’s verse. All in all, but a 
dozen pieces have been set to music, and none 
of these by a composer of distinction. To 
these comparatively few, there can be added 
a title which appears to have escaped that 
assiduous and omniscient form of animal 
life known as the bibliographer. Bearing 


the copyright date, 1913, ‘ A \ Day,’ song with 
pianofor te accompaniment, was composed by 
Adeline Raymond-Ward, and_ published by 
Charles W. Homeweyer and Co., of Boston, 
1913, it should be remembered, w as the year 
prior to the appearance of ‘The Single 
Hound,’ which brought to flower a reputa- 
tion that for so many years had remained 
a half-hidden bud. 





TrmMorHyY F Rump. 
New York. 


1685 DURHAM QUITCLAIM. — There 


has recently come into my possession a 


quitclaim executed on 18 Sept., we which 
may be of interest to readers of ‘N . and Q.’ 
It is to the following effect : 

To the Worshipful Richard Lloyd, Knight, 


Doctor of Laws, Vicar General and Official 
Principal to the Right Reverend Father in 
God Nathaniell by Divine Providence Lord 
Bishop of Durham and to Edward Kirkby, 
Clerk, Master of Arts and Surrogate, the said 
official or to either of you to whome these 
presents shall come. Know you that we Reu-. 
ben Wood of Hallsike House within the parish 
of Danby Forest within the county of York. 
shire yeoman and Tho. Slaitor and William 
Slaitor of the same Hallsike House and of the 
said parish and county aforesaid Masons late 
natural and lawful brethren to John Slaitor 
late of the parish of Gateshead and diocese 
of Durham, deceased, do humbly will and re. 
quest you or either of you that the administra- 
tion of all and singular the goods and chatells 
which late were and did belong to unto the 
aforesaid John Slaitor deceased, may be 
granted and assigned unto our trusty and 
well-beloved friend Isabel Browne of the par- 
ish of Gateshead and diocese of Durham 
aforesaid widow and we the said Reuben Wood, 
Thomas Slaitor, and William Slaitor do hereby 
renounce, resign always and for ever quit 
claim all that our ... . interest claim or de 
mand whatsoever which we or any of us ever 
had or may have, of, in or towards the Ad-on 
of the said deceased goods and chattells or any 
and or all thereof. In Witness whereof we 
have hereunto set our hands and seal the 18th 
day of September in the 35th year of the reign 
of our Souveraign Lord Charles the Second 
by the Grace of God, King of England ete. 
Anno Domini 1683. 
Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 
Grace Shifton 
Theophilus Noble 
John Noble 
Robert Noble 


The three Nobles were able to sign their 
names; the rest could only make their 
marks. The spellings of ‘‘ Reuben’’ and 
‘Ruben ”’ for the Christian name of Wood 
both occur in the document. 


Ruben Wood 
Tho. Slaitor 
William Slaitor 


H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





(BEVENIX'S TOYSHOP.—Who were the 
proprietors of this famous toyshop and 
at what dates? What was its exact posi- 
tion ? 

The ‘ D.N.B.,’ in alluding to Horace Wal 
pole’s purchase of Strawberry Hill in 1748, 
speaks of the property as having been in the 
occupation of ‘* Mrs, Chevenix, the toywoman 
of Suffolk Street.’’ Possibly she had re- 
tired from business by then. I have a note 
of a trade-card of ‘‘ Paul Daniel Chevenix 


4 l’Enseign de la Porte d’Or, vis-a-vis de la | 


rue de Suffolk au quartier de Charing 
Cross.’ From the wording of this address 


one would gather that the shop was on the 
south side of Cockspur Street and _ conse- 
quently that the description: ‘‘ toywoman 
of Suffolk Street’’ is not quite accurate. 
What relation was this Paul Daniel Chev- 
enix to Mrs. Chevenix, and had the shop 
been moved from Suffolk Street ? 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


‘THE FRESHER’S DON’T.’—A copy of 

this little book recently purchased in 
Cambridge, is described as the ‘‘ nineteenth 
edition,’’ but bears no date. It is published 
by Redin and Co., Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
According to Halkett and Laing (new ed., 
1926) the author was Arthur John Story, 
but only the sixth edition is there mentioned, 
and it is assigned (with a query) to 1902. 
When was the booklet written and _ first 
issued? The edition now circulating retains 
references to beards, tall hats, and tea-cosies, 
yet gives advice to those attending ‘‘ Theatres | 
or Talkies.’’ 

PF: He €. 


E ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 

COMMANDMENTS. — Melville writes 
in chapter xxix. of ‘ Moby-Dick’: ‘‘ Think 
not is my eleventh commandment; and sleep 
when you can is my twelfth.’’ 

B. H. Buxton, in ‘ Jennie of the Prince’s’ 
(iii, 314): ‘‘ After all, that eleventh com- 
mandment [Thou shalt not be found out] 
is the only one that is vitally important these 
days.”’ 

Will readers kindly give me references to | 
eleventh and twelfth ‘‘ commandments ”’ 
from other writers? Are there any proverbs | 
which have been designated as additions to | 


the decalogue ? | 
J. H. Brrss. | 


| duty. 


| ply here. 


| died 


_“ [NDULTO”’: SMOLLETT.—‘< Indulto,”’ 


according to the ‘ O.E.D.,’ means exemp- 
tion, special privilege or licence, like ‘‘ in- 
dult ’’; or a duty paid to the King of Spain 
or Portugal on imported goods, a licence- 
None of these senses seems to apply 
to a passage in Smollett’s ‘ Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom,’ chap. xxxii., which is not cited 
in the Dictionary, 

Fathom is a swindler who, with the assist- 
ance of Ratchcali, a villainous Tyrolese jew- 
eller, carries on a traffic which yields him 
high profits. Being a man of fashion, he 
pufis a jewel by wearing it on his finger, 
and sells it at a price which is two-thirds 
gain, divided between him and his associate. 
In this way he sells many trinkets, and 
Smollett goes on: 

Yet his indultos were not confined to the 
article of jewels, which constituted only one 
part of his revenue. 

He also sold “‘old crazy fiddles.’’ I do 
not see how the senses given above can ap- 
Fiddles do not necessarily come 
from Spain or Portugal, and seem more 
likely to be Italian in origin, as Ratchcali 
is Tyrolese. The swindle is carried on with- 
out licence of any kind. Does the word here 
mean more than ‘‘ imported goods ’’? 


W. iH. J. 


HE WILL OF LADY KATHERINE 
GREY.—Information of any kind is de- 
sired about the will of this unfortunate lady, 
wife of the Earl of Hertford, who 
in 1568. It is not mentioned in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ or other authorities, but a 


| modern writer has referred to its existence 


without quoting his authority. 
C. A. B. 


MAN OF STRAW.”’’—What is the origin 

of this phrase? The ‘Concise Oxford 
Dictionary’ gives the usual explanation: 
‘“ Stuffed effigy, an imaginary person set up 
as opponent, etc.’’ Is it possible that it 
comes from the custom in the seventeenth 
century, to which Macaulay refers, of ‘‘ wit- 
nesses carrying straw in their shoes as a sign 


| to inform the public where a false oath might 


be procured for half-a-crown.’’ (‘ History of 
England,’ vol. vii., p. 408) ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


URNISTON AND FINCH FAMILIES.— 
John Burniston, Deputy-Governor of 
Bombay (d. 1704) claimed a blood relation- 
ship with the family of Daniel Finch (1647- 
1730), second Earl of Nottingham. I should 
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be grateful to any reader of ‘N. and Q. 
who could tell me how this connection came 
about. 


Boss: 
AINTINGS OF CHURCH, EARLY 


XIX CENT.—I am anxious to identify 
paintings of the exterior and interior of a 
church. The former shows a spire, body of 
church and all windows in perpendicular 
style. Surroundings, a large graveyard with 
most of the tombs horizontal slabs, a back- 
ground of old houses. Surrounding country 
apparently flat. ‘The interior shows a very 
lofty ‘‘ two-decker ’ 
nine steps to it in the centre of the church, 
approached from the east, beneath the chan- 
cel arch. There is a good deal of wood carv- 
ing (? Renaissance), an elaborate screen and 
a gallery at the west end. A christening ap- 
pears to be taking place, and the costume is 
apparently English, of the period 1800-1830. 
The 
pit, placed centrally, and ascended from the 
rear by an open stairway with rails on either 
side. 


P. 3D. MM. 
NIFEBOX: SPOONRACK. — In ‘ Old 
English Household Life,’ by Gertrude 
Jekyll, 1925, is an illustration of a ‘‘ knife- 


box,’’ evidently of wood, made to hang 
against the wall, and with a front which 
rises up. I have one similar in form, in 
oak, which I purchased in Sussex, and which 
was stated to have been used as a receptacle 
for candles. The owner told me the box was 
intended to preserve them from rats, which 
have a partiality for the tallow. I think 
later types were of japanned metal. The 
form of box in question seems entirely un- 
suited for knives. 

Another article of farmhouse use was a 
rack with a box beneath, indifferently de- 
scribed in Museums as a ‘‘spoon rack ”’ or a 
‘‘pipe (clay) rack.” If the latter is the 
correct description, the box beneath may 
have held the tobacco. I should be glad of 
opinions on the subject. 

P. D. M. 


“ TTELL FOR LEATHER.’’—What is the 
origin of this expression ? 
SLIGo. 


(This was discussed at cliii. 156, 192, 231. At 
the second reference (Sept. 10, 1927) the late 
Joun B. Watxewricur stated that the first ex- 
ample of the phrase in the ‘ N.E.D.’ was from 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Barrack Room _Bal- 
lads’ (‘Shillin’ a day’), 1892, and mentioned 


pulpit with eight or | 


most striking feature is the lofty pul- | 
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that it has been explained to stand (1) for 
* All of a lather,” (2) for “‘ Heil fiir Leder,” 
“Safety for leather ’—i.e., for one’s skin, 
J.R.H. quoted the Sunday Times (June 26, 
1927) for ‘“ Heil fiir Laufer” (save the run. 


ner); and Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE suggested 
“ Hiilfe fur Leder” as the origin. At the 
third reference (Sept. 24, 1927) CoLoner 


SovurHamM said the was certain of having heard 
the phrase—in descriptions of cavalry charges 
—much further back than 1892; and Mr, 
Urepate Lampert opined that the explanations 
were “much too clever ”’— that the phrase 
probably originated with gunners and expres- 
sed the fullest strain on all harness when the 
guns were dashed forward at the utmost speed 
of the horse-teams. ] 


ENGLISH SCHOOLBOYS’ DRESS. — 1. 
~ When were the school caps worn by Eng- 
lish boys to-day first introduced ? 
2. When did starched Eton collars come 
into fashion ? 

SCHOOLMASTER, 


HE BOY IN BUTTONS. — What is the 

date of the introduction of page-boys’ 

short jackets bedecked with brass buttons? 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


HE ENCLITIC -QUE.—Under ‘ Milton’s 
Latin Prosody ’ (ante p. 322), W. W. 8. 
speaks of the lengthening of Latin-que and 
gives an instance from Ovid. Is this the 
only instance? Is this practice special to 
Ovid? What book deals with this detail? 
F. D. 
_[As was pointed out at ante p. 174 by Mr. 
GasELEE and V. R. Virgil occasionally—tollow- 
ing Homer—lengthens the enclitic -que in 
arsis, but, only before a liquid, a sibilant ora 
double consonant. The example from Ovid 
given by W. W. S. would appear to be very 
unusual. } 


‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.’—In chap. 


i, end. Mr. Bennet is speaking to his 
wife... “I have a high respect for your 


nerves. They are my old friends. I have 
heard you mention them with consideration 
these twenty years at least.’’ Does ‘‘ with 
consideration ’”’ refer to ‘‘I’’ (Mr. Bennet) 
or to ‘‘ you’”’ (his wife) ? 

F. D. 


Brussels. 


D®: ADAM TURNBULL OF _ TAS- 
MANIA: SANDILANDS.—Dr. Adam 
Turnbull] went out from Scotland ‘to Tas 
mania in 1825, and held several official ap- 
pointments under the Government. What 
were they? It is said that he was placed 
under arraignment for treason, owing to his 
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severe criticism of the treatment meted out 
to the convicts there, but was reinstated in 
all his appointments. What else is known 
of his activities in Tasmania ? 

Dr. Turnbull married Susan, second daugh- 
ter of George Bayne, of Edinburgh (Who 
was here?) by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 


of Andrew Anderson, M.D. (born 1698), of | 


Hermiston and Restabrig, who married Mag- 
dalene Sandilands, eldest daughter of Hugh 
Sandilands, Bailie of Calder, and one-time 
servitor to Walter, Lord Torphichen. There 
is a tradition that Hugh was a descendant 
of a Sir James Sandilands of Calder. Can 
any reader give me proof thereof ? 
Scots Peerage is silent on this point. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


ROWNE, AN ELIZABETHAN ACTOR. 
—A letter in vol. xili. of the Hatfield 
MSS. speaks of the Earl of Derby’s man 
Browne, the leader of a company of players 
in or about the year 1596. Have any of 
our learned Elizabethan scholars succeeded 
in tracing this man or his company? Payne 
Collier tells us that William Sly, who died 
in 1608, left his share in the Globe theatre 
to one Robert Browne, whom, however, 
there is no reason to suppose having been an 

actor. 

E. B. G. 


UDOVIC AND RICHARD LLOYD.— 

Has anything been learnt of the origin 
of Ludovic Lloyd since the brief notice in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 2? On the title-pages of his 
many publications, he is variously described 
as ‘ Ksquire,’’ ‘‘One of her Majesties 
Serjeants at Armes,’”’? and ‘‘ One of the 
Gentlemen in Ordinary to Queen Eliza- 


beth.”’ A letter to Cecil, ascribed to him in 
vol. x. of the Hatfield MSS., dated the 
last of October, 1600, from Mariton, is 


almost certainly from the pen of Richard 
Lloyd of Marrington, Salop. Is anything 
known of the life of this latter individual, 
beyond the scanty details given by the Rev. 
W. V. Lloyd in his ‘ Sheriffs of Montgomery- 
shire’? Was there any connection between 
these two Lloyds ? 
KE. B. G. 


PESTAMENTARY FRAUDS: THREE 

NOVELS WANTED.—I am looking for 
the names and authors of three English 
novels probably written between 1880 and 
1910, in all of which occurs an episode in- 
volving the writing of a will by a false tes- 
tator, who sometimes leaves much to him- 
self. In one of these novels there was a 
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sworn testimony by witnesses that the dead 
man had signed the will with his own hand, 
though it later appeared that a deceiver 
guided the dead hand. In another, after a 


| Shipwreck, a sailor, lacking paper, tattooed 


The | 


the will of a dying old man upon the back 
of a young woman, the fiancée of the old 
man’s previously disowned nephew, to whom 
the old man now wished to bequeath his pro- 
perty. He signed this peculiar document by 
placing his hand on the tattooing sailor’s. 
This tattooed will was later accepted in the 
London Courts. 

If any of your readers can remember the 
author and name of any novel with ‘some 
such situation, I shall be extremely grate- 
ful. 

Rupo.tpxH ALTROCCHI. 

University of California, Berkeley, 

California. 
OPYRIGHT IN TITLES.—Is there any 
copyright in the titles of literary works, 
particularly plays? Details are requested, 
and also date as to how far back such pro- 
prietorship extends. 
A. H. C.-P. 


‘MHE JOLLY ROGER.’ — Would anyone 
furnish dates of pirate stories bearing 
this title? 
: A. H. C.-P. 
NN-SIGN: THE THREE HATS.—What 
is the origin of this inn-sign? I have 
known but one inn of the name—that which 
stood in High Street, Islington, or, to speak 
more correctly, Clerkenwell. Larwood notes 
it in his ‘History of Signboards.” In Lon- 
don there is no existing sign, judging from 
the list of public-houses in the present 
Kelly’s ‘ London Directory.’ Where the old 
inn stood is now a branch of the Midland 
Bank. The name would appear to have been 
but seldom used. I should be glad of any 
information about the sign, the inn named, 
the site, and its former owners. 


C. P. Hate. 


OSEPH FAWCETT.—An American poet 
who died in 1804. Biography wanted. 
Bin Yih 
OURCE WANTED.—I should like to know 
the origin of the following verse, trans- 
mitted to me from memory by a relative: 
“Queen Katherine Howard she gave me a 


ee, 

A chain of gold to die easily: 

This golden gift I did not rue, 

For I touched her head and away it flew.” 
Linpiey LatTHam. 











Replies. 
‘BETWEEN WHILES.’ 
(clxv. 354). 
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1. The letter A seems to be added to pieces | 


the authorship of which was unknown to 
Dr. Kennedy. These are by various writers. 
The Tory Epigram, beginning: 

The 
is by 
Whig 

The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
is by Sir William Browne (1692-1774), who 
founded the annual gold medals for Greek 
and Latin Odes and Epigrams at Cambridge. 
It is curious that Dr. Kennedy, who gained 
more than one of these prizes, could not 
name the author. Again, the epigram ‘ On 
Cowley’s Tragedy, The Fall of Sparta,’ is 
stated by Joseph Knight, the former editor 
of ‘N. and Q.,’ in his ‘ D.N.B.’ life of 
Hannah Cowley, to be an extempore per- 
formance of the actor, William Parsons 
(1736-1795). The tragedy, ‘The Fate of 
Sparta on the Rival Kings,’ was brought out 
at Drury Lane on Jan. 31, 1788. Mrs. Cow- 
ley had nothing to do with Abraham Cow- 
ley, who died in 1667. 

2. About forty years ago, I guessed most 
of these enigmas, and now offer the follow- 
ing answers, omitting 27, 30, 32 and 35, 


King, observing with judicious eyes, 


Dr. Joseph Trapp (1679-1747); the 


reply, beginning: 


already given by 8S. 1, Cobden. 2, Camp- 
fire. 3, Hawking. 4, Evesham. 5, Rever- 
ent. 6, Scarcity. 7, Boring. 8, Fatally. 


9, Poland. 10, Mawkish. 
12, Newfangled. 13, Damage. 
15, Glowworm. 16, Thousand. 


11, Mistrust. 
14, Firkin. 
17, Cart- 


ridge. 18, Marston Moor. 19, Gallant. 20, 
Dotage. 21, Postern. 22, Windlass. 23, 
Primrose. 24, Mortgage. 25, Warlock. 26, 
Satire. 28, Anvers. 29, Orage. 31, 
Theatre. 33, Leben (reversed Nebel). 34, 


Gras (reversed Sarg). Of some of these, 2, 9 
and 13, I feel rather doubtful, and would 
gladly withdraw them in favour of better. 

3. Certainly ‘‘ artless spell’’ in the 8th 
line of ‘In Memoriam’ violates the rules 
for the strict sonnet form, but I presume 
that Dr. Kennedy intended to write those 
words. They are, in my edition, the first, 
1877. 

4. I must decline dealing with this part. 
It is ‘‘ too big a job.’” Dr. Montagu James’s 
vivid and diverting sketch in ‘ Eton and 
Kings,’ of some of Kennedy’s foibles in old 
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age, must not make us forget his sterling 
worth and his remarkable success as Head- 
master of Shrewsbury School. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 
ENNINGS OF STANDRIDGE (rectius 
SANDRIDGE) (clxv. 354). — Stand- 
ridge is, of course, an error for Sandridge. 


| Richard Jennings was the eldest son of Sir 


John Jennings, Kt., K.B., 1616; of Sand- 
ridge, Herts., and Churchill, Somerset, by 
Alice, third daughter of Sir Richard Spencer 
of Offley, Herts. He was M.P. for St. 
Albans in 16 Charles I, and in 12 and 13 
Charles II. He sold Churchill and Sand- 
ridge to John Churchill, and died in 1668, 
being buried at St. Albans. By his wife, 
Frances, daughter and co-heir of Sir Gifford 
Thornhurst, Bart., of Agnes Court, Kent, 
he had nine children, Richard (bapt. 1653, 
bur. 1654); Susan (bur. 1655); Richard 
(bapt. 1654); Susan (born and bur. 1656); 
Ralph (born 1657, died 1677); John (died 
1674); Barbara, who married Edward Grif- 
fith; Sarah (bapt. 1660), who married John 
Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, 
and Frances (died 1730, aged 92, bur. St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin), who married 
(1) Sir George Hamilton, Kt., and (2) Rich- 
ard Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnel. 

Much information will be found in my 
‘ Notes on the Rowlett and Jennings fami- 
lies,’ which were published in the October 
and December, 1932, numbers of Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, 

I have found many variations of the fam- 
ily name, including Jenyns, Jennyns, Jan- 


yng, Janyns, Jennins, Genyns and Gen- 
nyns. Thomas Jenney, alias Jennynges (Cal. 


S.P. Dom., 1547-80, p. 411) does not appear 
to belong to the Sandridge family, nor does 
Edm. Jeney (ibid., 1595-97, p. 304, and 


1619-23, p. 57). H.C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


A pedigree of the family will be found in 
Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of Herts,’ Vol. i, p. 
217. John Jennings, K.B., Sheriff and 
M.P., married Alice, 3rd d. of Sir Rich. 
Spencer. Their son was Rich. Jennings. 
[ut supra]. 

C. A. BraprorD. 


SEM(M)ERW ATER (clxiii. 99, 141, 179). 
—In ‘ This Unknown Island’ by S. P. 
B. Mais (Putnam, 1932) on pp. 200, 206, 
are references to this lake and its legend. 
It is said to be not ‘‘ Yorkshire’s only lake,” 
but comparable in size with Hornsea Mere. 
X. 
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I-LINGUAL NEWSPAPERS (clxv. 245, 

282, 321). — French-English papers are 
very common in Louisiana, at least from the 
first decade of the nineteenth century on. A 
study of the French press of the State is 
in the current publications of the American 
Antiquarian Society (Worcester). And I be- 
lieve in New Mexico and Arizona they are 


not unknown, though I have not seen them, | 


and do not know if they were complete in 
each language. These States are, of course, 
partly bi-lingual. 
In Ireland many papers have columns in 
Gaelic. And some papers in Yiddish dia- 
lects carry supplements, etc., in Hebrew, 


these usually of a more or less literary char- | 


acter. Papers printed among American 
Indians are often bi-lingual, e.g., English 
and Creek, Chippewa, Cherokee, and Dako- 
tan, the Cherokee Advocate, of Tahlequah, 
being very important through most of the 
last century. 
English with a supplement in the artificial 
language Ido, the Equitist, Phoenix, 
Arizona, Feb. 21, 1930. ; 

Large cities in America often have bi- 
lingual papers: New York boasted an 
Oracle and Daily Advertiser (French-Eng- 
lish) in 1808; a Verdad (Spanish-English), 
1848 ff.; Furniture Workers’ Journal (Eng- 
lish-German), 1883 ff. 

I compiled the above from three reference- 
books at hand, and for completeness, believe 
a large book would be needed. But Mr. Don- 
ald G. Wing, of Yale, has kindly verified 


for me that they have one issue of a tri- | 
English-French-Spanish, | 


lingual paper, 
Triglot, New York, Dec. 26, 1829. 


T. O. M. 
E CROCODILE IN HERALDRY (clxv. 


354).—I believe there is only one instance 
of the crocodile and one of the alligator being 


used in British arms, viz., Per fesse gules | 


and or, in chief the head and forelegs of a 
crocodile issuant, and in base an olive-tree 
eradicated and fructed ppr.: Dalbiac, of 
Hungerford Park, Co. Bedford; and: Gules, 
a chevron between three alligators argent. 
Crest: An alligator ppr.: Hitchcock. 


Ss. 2: 


It is very doubtful if a crocodile was ever 


used in Heraldry as early as 1329. The | 
Mon- | 


crocodile would probably be a dragon. 
talt used for arms a lion rampant. 


REGINALD (C. DupDING. 


This formidable saurian, locally known as 
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‘in the tower of the Wren church of St. 
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‘alligator,’ though bearing the character- 
istics of the Old World crocodile and not 
those of its American cousin, is the crest 
of the Island of Jamaica. I quote from 
my own certificate of baptism. 


A. H. Cooper-PRIcHARD. 


PiSPOSAL OF “THE STOCKS” BY 
WILL (clxv. 280, 321, 358).—Before 


‘ 


| our modern Poor Laws probably most vil- 


? 


lages had their ‘‘ town stocks,’’ consisting of 
sums of money—chiefly legacies—collected in 
the hands of the parish officers, and let out 
in varlous proportions to the chief inhabi- 
tants, the interest being distributed yearly 
amongst the poor. The following extracts 
from the Saleby parish accounts for 1651 
explain the whole proceeding :— 

Moneys rec. for the interest of the townes 
stocks for the year past 1651—Imprimis Robt. 
Hickman for 5li, 8s; Mr. Thos. Smith for 2li 
10s, 4s; Willm Mason for 3li, 4s 9d; John 
Horne for 2li, 10s, 4s; Thos Gurwin for 2li, 


| 3s 3d; Robert Scott of Well for 3li, 4s 9d; 


George Cooke and Willm Ladiman for 10s 9d, 


| 10d; Wid. Johnson for 2li 5s, 3s 7d. 


There is a note 
how the 10s legasy of Mr. Godfrey Carring- 
ton’s lands and the 11s the third part of the 
interest of the towne’s stocks was distributed 
this 19th of Aprill for the year 1651. 

These stocks, of course, could not pass by 
will. The will no doubt referred to some 
privately invested capital sums, and half of 
the testator’s other property, to be enjoyed 
for life and then passed on in entail. 

Reernatp C. Duppine. 


IR JOHN BLUNT (celxv. 318, 377). — 
Created baronet, June 17, -1720. 
Descended from the ancient family of the 
Blunts of Shropshire. He married (1) Mrs. 
Elizabeth Court of Warwickshire (July 16, 
1689), who dying March 22, 1707/8, he had 
to his second wife (Dec. 22, 1713) Susanna, 
daughter of Richard Craddock, Esq., some 
time Governor of Bengall, and descended 
from the Craddocks of Durham (relict 1st of 
John Banner, late of London, salter, and 
afterwards of Benjamin Tudman, late of 
London, Esq.), but by her he had no issue. 
He had by his first wife thirteen children, of 


| whom five sons and two daughters survived. 


See Wilton’s ‘ English Baronets,’ 1727. 
REGINALD C. DuppDING. 


| (LOCKS WITHOUT DIALS (clxv. 353).— 
| 


I have heard that there is such a clock 
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Vedast, Foster Lane, E.C. ; sain there | 


are a good many others. 
example, by the description is an early one, 
somewhat modernised. Fot ‘‘ two reeds of 
wire ’’ we must read ‘‘ reels,”’ i.e. barrels. 
Probably the “ five wheels’’ represent two 
in the going train and three in the striking, 
as in the ancient movement from Dover 
Castle in the Science Museum, South Ken- 
sington. 
LinDLeY LATHAM. 

CHOOL ‘‘ FUNDAVIT” STONE (clxv. 

171, 214, 248, 337).—The stone mentioned 
by G. W. S. Banks as being then ‘‘ built 
into the retaining wall of Emley church- 
yard’ in 1871, was still there (south side 
on the exterior) when I visited the church 
about twenty-five years ago. It is wonder- 
ful how difficult it is to get correct copies 
of inscriptions and minor details of spell- 
ing. My own transcript runs as follows: 

Wiglesworth, 1673, esto nulli 
claudaris honesto. 

At the side: 

If fortune keep thee warm 

Thy friends about thee swarm 

Like Bees about a Hony Pot, 

But if she frown and cast thee down 

Lye there and rott. 

The oddest thing is the way in which copy- 
ists introduce archaic spelling when archaic 
spelling does not exist, e.g. the three ‘‘the’s ”’ 
in Banks’s version (supposing these are really 


Porta patens 


his). One of the strangest instances 
occurs in the Homeland Association’s ‘ Bide- 
ford and Its Surroundings’ (1909), where 


a monument to John Strange is stated to 
commemorate his death ‘‘in the fourth and 
most fatall yeare of his Maioralty,’’ whereas, 
in actual fact, ‘“ yeare’’ does not appear at 
all (‘‘ in his 4th and fatall Maioralty ’’)! 
JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 
MARRIAGES IN OLD AGE (clxv. 318, 
it 357, 376).—The following is part of an 
extract from a document of 1680-1776 that 
is printed by the late Dr. Charles Cox in 
his ‘ Notes on the Churches of Derby- 
shire’ (1877; vol. ii. 113): 


Last Saturday, at the chapel of Sheldon, in 


The Devonshire | 


| the same manner, the music playing, 


| (Oxon.), 


the High Peak of Derbyshire, were solemnised | 
the nuptials of a widow gentlewoman of that | 


place, 
(by the consent of his parents) of about 14. 

As she was rendered incapable of walking, by 
a complication of disorders, she was carried 
in her chair from her house to the chapel, 
about 100 yards distant, attended by a numer- 
ous concourse of people; where the ceremony 





of about 80 years of age, to a young lad | 


was performed with becoming seriousness and 
devotion; after which she was reconducted in 
by her 
orders, the Duke of Rutland’s hornpipe before 


her; to which (as she was disabled from dane. 
ing) she beat time with her hands on her 


petticoats, till she got home, and then called 
for her crutches, commanded her husband to 
dance, and shuffled as well as she could. 


JosepH E. Morris. 


TELLS, WELLES FAMILIES  (clxy, 
335).—The following of this name have 
held office in the Church of England before 
1700: 
Bernard Wells, 
(Wores.), 1480-1513. 
George Wells, Rector of Betley (Norf.), 
1608. 
Henry Welles, 


Rector of Roushench 


Rector of Sedlescomb (Sus- 


| sex), 1440. 
Henry Wells, Prior of Markby (Lincs.), 
15..-1508. Ob. 1508. 


Hugh Wells, Prior of Walsingham (Norf.), 
1402-1437. 

Hugh de Welles, Prebendary of Louth in 
Lincoln Cathedral, 1203-1234; Prebendary 
of Ealdstreet in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
12..-1234; Pyrebendary in ‘tthe Collegiate 
Church of St. Martin-le-Grand, London, 
12..-1234. Ob. 1234. 

John Wells, Vicar of St. Sepulchre, Hol- 
born, London, 1458-1472. Ob. 1472. 

John Welles, Vicar of St. John, Peter- 
borough (Northants.), 1479-1497. 
John Welles, Rector of 

(Norf.), 1485-1520. 

John Wells, Rector of Rodmell (Sussex), 
1560-1602. 

John Wells, Perpetual Curate of Stalmine 
(Lanes.), 1681. 

Nicholas Wellys, Prior of Binham (Norf.), 
1438-1454. 

Richard de Welles, Rector of St. Sampson 
(York), 1350-1359. 

, Robert de Wells, Abbot of Rufford (Notts.), 

421. 

Robert de Welles, 
(Warws.), 1437-1439. 

Thomas de Wells, 
1281-1307. 

Thomas Wells, alias 
Fordley (Suff.), 1415. 

Thomas Wellys, Vicar of Glynde (Sussex), 
1492-1497. 


Branchester 


Vicar of Cubbington 
Abbot of Eynesham 


Worm, Rector of 


Thomas Wellys, Prior of  Bicknacre 
(Essex), 1504-1505. 
Thomas Wells, Rector of St. Leonard, 


East Cheap, London, 1573-1576. 
William Wells, Rector of St. Mary Axe, 
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London, 1450-1451. Ob. 1451. 
William Wells, alias Wallis, 
Wallingford (Berks.), occ. 1453. 


Prior of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Margaret de Wells, Prioress of Green- | 


field (Lines.), 1330-1349. 
Haypn T. GILEs. 
Parkside, Hallow, Worcester. 


ESTMORLAND CLOCKMAKERS (clxv. | 


210).—The following were the successive 
clockmakers in Askrigg. (This, not Ashrigg, 
is the place-name). 

John Ogden—before 1693. 

Mark Metcalfe—after 1693; died in 1776. 

John Metcalfe (perhaps son of Mark). 

James Wilson—died in 1786. 

Christopher Caygill—died in 1803. 

- Thompson—after 1803. 

Edmund Sagar—after 1803. 
Kirkby Stephen. 

Edmund Sagar, clock- and watchmaker, at 
Skipton, Yorkshire, who was perhaps some 
_— of the last-named, died there in 
1805. 





Removed to 


J. W. Fawcett. 


Satley, Durham. 


IPSIES: BIBLIOGRAPHY (clxiv. 390, 
447; clxv. 14; s.v. ‘ Diddykye.’)—Add: 
Mrs. E. R. Pennell: ‘ Gypsyland.’—Cen- 
tury Magazine, xlv. (November, 1892), p. 109 
and (December, 1842), p. 258; xlvi. (Jan- 
uary, 1893), p. 14. Illustrated. 
F. H. Groome: ‘George Borrow and the 


The Library. 


The Diary of Benjamin Newton 1816-1818. 
Edited by C. P. Fendall and E. A. Crutch- 





ley. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 
6d. net). 
ORN in 1762, son of the vicar of a 


Gloucestershire parish, Benjamin New- 
ton, admitted a pensioner of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in 1779, and—after taking his 


| B.A. degree in 1783—elected Fellow of his 


| died at Cheltenham in 1830. 


College in 1785, came as rector to Wath, 
near Ripon, in 1814, out of Somerset. He 
had married in 1788, Mary Fendall, a 
daughter of a London physician, and had 
by her an only son and three daughters. He 
The reproduc- 
tion of a portrait painted at the time of 
his marriage shows us an attractive face, 
of a type, though, that may be strongly modi- 


| fied by time; we have to fit it to the candid 


description of himself at fifty-four prefixed 


| to the Diary as well as to some slight record 


of contemporary opinion about him given in 
the Introduction. He was a hunting par- 
son, hunting for society as he went shoot- 
ing for health—since he preferred to meet 
his friends in the field rather than at dinner, 
where he must needs drink more wine than 
he liked. But he was also a great reader, 


| though it is clear, as he himself admits, 


Gypsies.’—Bookman, iii. (February, 1893), | 


p. 147. 
_ Ludwig Nohl: ‘Gypsy Music.’ — Music, 
iii, (February, 1893), p. 371. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S FRIEND OR 

FAMILY INSTRUCTOR (clxv. 354).— 
The British Museum has 7 vols., 80., Lon- 
don, 1850-51, and a New Series, 3 vols., 8o0., 
London, 1852-53; also ‘ The Literature of 
Working Men, being the Supplementary 
Numbers of the Working-Man’s Friend,’ 2 
vols., 80., London, 1850-52. 

J. ARDAGH. 


_ The first number of this publication was 
issued on Jan. 5, 1850, by John Cassell, 335, 
Strand, E.C., price one penny. It consisted 
of thirty-two closely-printed crown 8vo. 
pages, printed for the most part in double 
columns. G. Holden Pike’s ‘Life of John 
Cassell’ gives full particulars of the paper, 
— appeared weekly for some five or six 
ears, 
Water Hayter. 


rather a desultory one; an active magistrate ; 


| a man with his own opinions on politics and 


social questions; and if not a connotsseur so 


| far as one can see on any particular subject, 
| yet one who would enquire into and enjoy 
anything fine or curious that came his way. 


| Wath moved freely 


| cumscribed parson of Weston. 


This may be said especially of scenery: 
some of the most carefully written pages of 
the Diary are those describing a tour in the 
Lakes. 

Comparison between Parson Woodforde 
and Benjamin Newton is almost inevitable. 
The Woodforde Diary, more rustic and closer 
to humble life, has a certain charm which 
the Newton Diary lacks. The Rector of 
in the society of the 
county; his interests had all the range com- 
mon to those of the more prosperous country 
gentry of the time; moreover, a fairly large 
establishment, a wife and daughters, and a 
married son provide him with many oppor- 
tunities for showing us what was in him 
denied to the unmarried, more narrowly cir- 
As a parish 


priest, the advantage is somewhat on New- 
' ton’s side. 


In spite of his hunting, he seems 
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to have taken his duties a thought more seri- | ‘“‘ chaplain to Lord Nelson who died aboard 
| the Victory in his arms,”’ arriving as a new 


ously than Woodforde did; he reads theo- 
logical books, and we find him here and there 
putting down reflections on religious sub- 
jects. 

The general value of Newton’s Diary — 
though it covers so short a period—is of much 
the same sort as that of Woodforde. It is 
a picture of the daily life and conversation 
of the time in Yorkshire—in a society sport- 
ing, cultivated in its way, hospitable, gos- 
siping, kindly on the whole. The writer has 
a taste for anecdote and has jotted down 
numerous good stories. Anyone interested in 
horses and by-gone racing will find it worth 
while to look through these pages; so will 
those who love oddities in character, or small 
extravagances in conduct. These will hea: 
of the Archdeacon who spent his time lying 
in bed reading novels, to the relief of his re- 
lations, who feared he would otherwise ruin 
himself by his eccentricities; of the lady 
who, when her husband persisted in having 
sown with turnips a field which she wanted 
sown with wheat, got hold of the turnip- 
seed beforehand and baked it in the oven; 
of a person, going along a Shropshire road, 
who saw a hat on the ground, and lifting 
it up, discovered a head beneath it ‘‘ which 
opened his mouth and begged to be drawn 
out of the slough,’ and said further that 
he had a horse under him; of the gentle- 
man, sixty years of age, possessed of near 
£2,000 per ann., and father of a family 
of seven children, all grown up, who for 
fifteen years had been standing at his door 
for more than six hours a day, simply to 
gaze at a house nearly 200 yards from his 
own, which contained a farmer’s wife who 
now and then indulged him by appearing at 
her window (‘‘ N.B.,’’ adds the diarist, who 
en tout bien, tout honneur is a_ great 
admirer of pretty ladies. ‘‘ The gentleman’s 
wife is still living with him and was one 
of the handsomest women in the county ’’). 
There are a few descriptions of singular 
sights as that of a field in October, new 
sown with wheat, ‘‘spun over with lines 
of cobweb from one to two feet long and they 
were so close together that as the sun shone 
upon them they had a sheam of light as if 
the sun had shone on the water . . . the 
whole surface of the field which was more 
than two acres was covered with them.”’ 

The notables of the day in that part of 
Yorkshire make frequent appearance, 
though many of them are but slightly charac- 
terised, the best character-sketches being of 
the more obscure persons. Dr. Scott, the 
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member at the Bedale Club, is described as a 
‘* gentlemanly man who has seen much of 
the world but seems to have an idea he is 
sent here to inform the natives.” 

Balls, dinners and other festive occasions 
figure frequently, and sometimes at length; 
and the relations between father and daugh- 
ters and husband and wife come out fairly 
clearly. The eldest daughter was not Ben- 
jamin Newton’s favourite, being too argu- 
mentative and sarcastic. His wife, also, did 
not invariably please him. His son and 
daughter-in-law were at Wath for some time 
at this period; the son comes in for criti- 
cism, but the daughter-in-law is delighted in. 

There is a little literary criticism; thus, 
finishing the last ‘Tales of My Landlord,’ 
‘* of which the fourth volume is the worst,” 
the writer says: “‘I think Walter Scott has 
the peculiar art of growing worse and worse 
and yet preserving his popularity. One 
poem after another was worse than _ the 
former, just so his Tales and every volume 
of every tale continues in a similar climax 
of deterioration ’’—a pronouncement which, 


| if it contains a measure of truth, certainly 


| 





also requires some qualification. 

There is a pleasant account, kept mys- 
terious, of a sermon preached in order “ to 
touch Mr. A,’’ which was done so delicately 
that it had the desired effect. 

Farming is much in evidence, and we some- 
times get curious details on the subject—as 
in the account of the Schoose farm where 
118 fine shorthorned cows were kept tied up 
in sheds in rows of thirty, none of which 
had ever cropped a blade of grass as it grew, 
and some had stood there fifteen years. 
Newton not only took his duties as magis- 
trate seriously, but was further concerned 
to forward any plans for helping his poorer 
neighbours. In these years we find him sug- 
gesting and helping to found the Bedale 
Savings Bank, which within a twelvemonth 
from the start, is seen to be a useful and 
thriving concern. 

The preparation of the manuscript for 
publication was begun by the owner, Briga- 
dier-General C. P. Fendall, Newton’s great- 
grandson, through his youngest daughter, 
Caroline. He died before he had finished 
it, and it has been completed by his collabor- 
ator, Mr. E. A. Crutchley. It is a great 
pity that the book has no proper index. 
There is an alphabetical list of tthe sur- 
names that occur in the Diary—not complete, 
and so curiously constructed that, though 
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four or five different Monsons are encount- 
ered, all without distinction are entered 
under the word ‘ Monson,’ while, odder still, 
under ‘ Scott,’ with no indication of differ- 
ence, are found Scott, Nelson’s chaplain, Sir 
Walter Scott, and any other Scott the diar- 
ist chanced upon. The work would be fully 


on the other, which determined and kept in- 
dependent and true to itself, his political 
thinking. It has often struck the present 
writer that here Wordsworth’s thought has 
an originality, delicacy and freedom which 


| might almost be described as unique among 


| poets. 


worth such a proper full subject-index as | 


Parson Woodforde’s Diary is provided with. 
Surely ‘‘ Shype’”’ on p. 159 is a mis-read- 

ing of ‘ Strype.’’ 

The Later Wordsworth. 
Batho. (Cambridge 
16s. net). 

T is long since we have had the special 

enjoyment of reading a book which com- 
bines as this does the qualities of the re- 
searcher and conscientous historian with 
those of the literary critic and essayist— 
the whole exercised upon a subject of real 
importance to the understanding of English 
literature. | Wordsworth—like Shakespeare 
himself—is a figure which stands opposed 
to half the conventional pre-conceptions 
about poets entertained by the average- 
minded man of letters; and—unlike Shakes- 
peare, since we know a great deal about him 

—he offers an easy target to prejudiced or 

blundering attack. He has, at all essential 

points, a tolerably good defence, but one 
which depends on accurate knowledge of 
facts, and on careful, critical estimate of 
indications. Those who have written on 
him as he lived and wrote in the latter halt 
of his life, have—mainly for want of know- 

ledge and accuracy—undervalued him as a 

poet, undervalued him still more as a man. 

Our author sets herself to rectify these in- 

justices; and she does so on several lines 

and effectively. We will mention the two 
or three which are of principal moment. 

In the chapter on ‘ Politics,’ she tackles, 
as we were glad to see it tackled, the old 
“lost leader ’’ calumny. 
that early nineteenth-century notion—woven 
of so many strands from eighteenth-century 
theories and political events, and crystal- 
lized, so to speak, in the fortunes and poetry 
of Byron and Shelley—-that the poet is per- 
force a rebel, should have proved to pos- 
sess so tough a life. Miss Batho is on firm 
ground where she argues that on many points 
where Wordsworth stood aloof from some of 
the hopes and enterprises of the reformers 
of his day, time has justified him. Still 
better is her study of his fundamental in- 
ward attitude towards man as an individual 
on the one hand and humanity as a whole 


By 


University Press. 


| fit into no party. 


The better one knows him in this 
aspect the plainer it becomes that he could 
He was a Tory—so far 


| as he was one—by very virtue of his sense 


Edith C. | 


of the equality of all human beings. 

Next, the story of Annette Vallon. What 
some of the writers on literature have pro- 
duced on this is surely not much to their 
credit. Wordsworth’s youthful passion for 
Annette and the birth of their daughter 
being granted, Miss Batho has no difficulty 
in showing either that unwillingness ‘to enter 
into marriage was fully as _ probable on 
Annette’s side as on Wordsworth’s, or that 
Wordsworth behaved towards her and the 
child with a kindness, rectitude and faith- 
fulness which could not well have been im- 
proved upon. It is somewhat strange on 
the part of modern men of letters and the 


| world—if they had but troubled to consider 


all the circumstances — to take for granted 


| that this connection represented the real love 


of Wordsworth’s life, or of Annette’s either. 
Wordsworth’s frankness on the matter 


| within his own family, again, leaves noth- 


ing to be desired. We should hope that the 
judicious, but large-minded and humane, 
treatment which the subject here receives— 
supported as it is by evidence which has 


| not hitherto perhaps been given proper at- 


It is strange that | 


tention—will, once for all, put the matter 
in its strictly true light, and, while it leaves 
unaltered what we had known of Words- 
worth’s relation to his wife, actually add 
something to our esteem for him as a man. 

The chapter on Wordsworth’s religion 
will be differently judged according to the 
views which different readers bring to it. 


| For ourselves, we found it in the main satis- 


factory. Two points, we think, stand out 
usefully and beyond the range of religious 
differences. We are made to see—and this 
is borne out by any acquaintance with other 
members of the Wordsworth family or their 
work—that he had, by his very make-up, a 
strong bent towards reticence especially in 
regard to the more intimate aspects of reli- 
gion. Next, his interpreter shows in him 
—what carries even a suggestion of sanctity 
about it—a certain courageous composure 
and maintenance of charity in the face of 
gross sins, a sort of incapacity for being 
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shocked. ‘This should correct the frequent 


but erroneous ideas of him as puritanical. | 


A reasonable account is given of his church- 
manship—so far as can now be estimated, 
probably a true one. 

We come next to the alleged decay of his 
power as a_ poet 
middle life. Here Miss Batho has gone 
fully into the detail of a disability which 


has been hitherto passed over too lightly. | 


Through the latter half of his life for months 
together, and that frequently, Wordsworth 


was debarred from either reading or writ- | 


ing by the condition of his eyes, which not 


only could not serve him, but were painfut | 
When all tthe evi- | 


to a hampering degree. 
dence here brought together is considered, 
it is plain that we might justly wonder not 
that he wrote so little, but that he wrote 
so much; and assertions about a decay of 
poetic power may need re-consideration. 
Another point of view from which the 
student will find himself much indebted to 
our author, is that of a re-valuation of con- 
temporary accounts of him, or observations 
upon him. Some of these have been freely 
quoted and made basis of opinion with far 
too little regard to the occasion which 
brought them forth, or the authority to be 
allowed to the person who made them, or, 
in some instances, to that person’s subsequent 
rectification. 
immoderate conceit of himself as 
poet dwindles down to something between 
a figment and a misunderstanding. 
always a little disconcerting to be made to 
realise how slender are the grounds for cer- 
tain literary common-places of reproach and 
how easily the impulse towards getting an 
effect in writing may over-ride, perhaps with- 
out the writer’s knowledge, strict care about 
relevant fact. These sober pages—which yet 
have a quiet ease and eloquence of their 
own—will convict some critics, at any rate, 
of heedlessness. American work on English 
literature will always command the interest, 
if not always the assent, of English readers : 
yet these may well desire that it should profit 
in future from some of the strictures passed 
upon it in these pages. English literature, 
after all, is very much of England, and an 
inadequate knowledge of English conditions 
and English ways of thinking is apt to go 


oddly and lamentably wide of the mark. | 


Miss Batho’s book may in this regard 


also prove of valuable service. 
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in comparatively early | 


In particular, Wordsworth’s | 
a great | 


It is | 
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| ‘Tue collection of lectures and papers which 
| Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch published in 1929 
| with the title Studies in Literature — the 
|third series—has now been re-issued by the 
| Cambridge University Press in a handy 
| pocket edition at 3s. 6d. The principal con- 
tents are ‘The English Elegy ’ and ‘ Dorothy 
Wordsworth.’ ‘The Cambridge Press sends 
/us also three more volumes of their delight 
ful ‘ Miscellany,’ to wit: Mr. A. F. Web- 
| ling’s ‘ Something Beyond’; Mr. 8S. C. Rob- 
erts’s ‘ An Highteenth Century Gentleman,’ 
and Dr. T. R. Glover’s ‘The World of the 
| New Testament.’ 
SipNEY OLDALL ADDY. 
A correspondent writes to us: 
‘‘There is an advantage in belonging to 
an academic circle, where ideas and know- 
ledge can be pooled and extravagancies 
| checked, but some minds seem to flourish best 
| when not in close contact with Oxford or 
| Cambridge or London. The late Sidney 
Oldall Addy had a mind of this kind. There 
| is an originality and freshness about his 
| work, particularly the book, which is a little 
classic of its kind, ‘The Evolution of the 
| English House,’ which comes from contact 
with realities. It never smells of the lamp. 
In his line he was a discoverer. He found 
'out for us the ancient method of build- 
ing with ‘ forks’ or ‘ crucks.’ He knew the 
| English cottage homes, their dimensions and 


| peculiarities of structure, as no one before 
had known them. He had the country out 
look. Perhaps it would occur to no one who 
| had not this outlook, that ‘the length of 
the bay was determined by the space required 
for the accommodation of two pairs of oxen.’ 
Such ideas come to the imaginative student, 
who knows about things as well as about 
| books. 

‘“ Latterly he led a somewhat solitary life, 
save for his family circle; nor was he of the 
kind who seek for recognition; but his place 
is secure in the memories of those who enjoyed 
his friendship, as well as among a widening 

circle of readers of ‘The Evolution of the 
| English House.’ ”’ 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
| old books or prints. 

R. desires very many thanks to Srr ALFRED 
We sy and Lr.-Cou. J. H. Leste for answers to 
queries re Lincolnshire Militia (clxv. 318, 355). 
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